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‘This number of LCM”, the despatch of which has been delayed by the great Christmas 
shut-down (a phenomenon more pronounced, it seems, in this country than in any other), 
lacks the article by the Editor that is traditional in the first number of a new year, or even his 
Book Notes, a feature that was apparently appreciated and which will one day be repeated. It 
even seemed at one time as though these notes would be truncated, but this would perhaps be less 
regretted since the Editor, more senum (he has appropriately been teaching the de senectute) 
has of late become somewhat prolix. But he is becoming more skilled in the employment of the 
new wares, both hard and soft, to which some subscribers falsely attribute the increase in 
subscription hankering for the old days of the IBM typewriter, and so is cutting his coat to suit 
the space available. 

The LCM Christmas Card will have suggested to keen eyes that LCM has moved into 
binding, and though this was not the case when the card was produced it is now, and we even 
thought of offering to bind up a year’s issues for subscribers, most cheaply in a ring-binding 
with a tasteful coloured card cover incorporating the lion or even, as one subscriber suggested, 
the dinosaur. If anybody is at all interested, mittat epistulam. 

Two of ‘our contemporaries’ provide interesting pendants to earlier concerns of LCM. 
M. Davies, of St. John’s College, Oxford, begins his review of the latest volume of Oxyrhyncus 
Papyri (53) in JHS 109 (1989), 247-8, with the question ‘Was Edgar Lobel the greatest classical 
scholar of the twentieth century” and seems inclined to answer ‘Yes’. Cf. LCM 13.8 & 9/10 
(Oct. & Nov./Dec. 1988), 128 & 160, 14.4 (Apr.1989), 51. The Editor had not realised (though he 
might well have done) that that debate had been provoked by Professor Jocelyn’s review of 
Professor Brink’s book, and Professor Jocelyn contributes in this number to the debate about 
the meaning of ballistarium, a word beginning with the same letter as the Greek one which 
provoked another notable controversy in our pages. It is the monthly appearance of LCM that 
enables such amicable arguments to be pursued, as well, of course as adding to the expenses of 
production and despatch. 

M. Davies also quotes the editors of Oxyrhyncus Papyri 50(1983) as observing that ‘with 
him [Lobel] died the heroic age .. . he inherited and continued a particular style: no parade of 
scholarship, no clutter of bibliography’, words which might equally describe what LCM hopes 
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for from its contributors. 

Not irrelevant to the debate about scholarship is the Special Issue of Arethusa (Fall 
1989), entitled The Challenge of Black Athena, a book which seems, very properly, to have been 
taken more seriously in the United States than it has so far in this country, so that it is perhaps 
significant that the article about it in LCM 14.4 (Apr.1989), 56-60, was by an American scholar. 

M.Bernal, the author of Black Athena, has also contributed to a volume cited in the 
bibliography to his contribution to the Arethusa volume, P. Culham, L.Edmunds, and A. 
Smith, eds., Classics: A Discipline and Profession in Crisis?, Lanham, Md. 1989, a copy of 
which the Editor would dearly like to see and comment, and would ask some American 
subscriber to get the publisher to send him a copy for review, if that is possible, or for purchase. 
In this country too Classics is, if not in crisis, at least in difficulties, though, despite courses on 
Women and Slavery in Antiquity, colleagues seem by and large still to be content with 
traditional classics, however much the Editor tries to get going open debate about Studies 
courses (though he is informed by the Inspectorate in the DES that Classical Civilisation is 
there the preferred term, Studies having, though they do not say so, overtones of what the Editor 
learned on his visits to America to call Gut courses) as opposed to those firmly based upon a 
sound knowledge of the ancient languages. He has heard from students that the study of 
Modern Languages in the schools is no longer literature-based, or based mostly on modern 
prose and the study of institutions, and he has seen signs of the same approach in those 
disciplines at Universities. Some Classical Civilisation courses, even if incorporating a 
course of lectures on Greek and Latin Literature in translation, may be going in the same 
direction. But should they? 

It will be seen that Editor has left himself room to ride some familiar hobby- 
horses, and still hopes that in 1990 these very real issues may be openly and publicly 
discussed in his pages, and that American subscribers may take up his invitation to 
tell us how it is with them. 


A message from the other dinosaur. 

THOSE WERE THE DAYS: the grammar paper of the Winchester scholarship 
exxamination of the summer of 1861 contained a question which stuck in the 
memory of W. W. Heitland: distinguish 7 # # #4 A DB! 
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I pas my colleagues, Professors I. Avotins and D. E. Gerber, for commenting on this note 
in draft. 
The following editions of the hymn and discussions of its text will be referred to by author’s 
name only: 
J. von Arnim, Stociorum Veterum Fragmenta (Leipzig 1903-1905), 1.121-123 (fr.537). 
N. Hopkinson, A Hellenistic Anthology (Cambridge 1988), 27-29 (commentary 131-136). 
A. A. Long & D. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers (Cambridge 1987), 2.326-237 (541). 
J. D. Meerwaldt, ‘Cleanthea II’, Mnemosyne 5 (1952), 7. 
M. Markovich, ‘Zum Zeushymnus des Kleanthes’, Hermes 94 (1966), 245-250 
E. Neustadt, Der Zeushymnus des Kleanthes’ Hermes 66 (1931), 387-401. 
A. C. Pearson, The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes (London 1891), 274-279 (fr.48). 
J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (Oxford 1925), 227-229 (fr.1). 
R. Renehan, ‘The Collectanea Alexandrina: Selected Passages’, HSCP 68 (1964), 386. 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hellenistische Dichtung in der Zeit des 
Kallimachos (Berlin 1924), 2.256-261. 
G.Zuntz, ‘Zum Cleanthes-Hymnus’, HSCP 63 (1958), 289-308. 


The final section of Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus begins with a striking invocation of 
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Zeus, picking up that with which the poem begins (for the parallels between the prologue and 
epilogue, see Hopkinson on 32-39): ddAd Zed mdvdwpe Kadavedées dpyixépavve. The line is 
here printed in its transmitted form. Of the three epithets that modify the god’s name only 
kadavegrs is traditional. 7mdvSwpos is unusual, and would more naturally be applied to an 
earth-goddess!; here it seems to serve a special purpose, reflecting the Stoic identification of 
Zeus and fate (see Wilamowitz 2.259; James, art. cit. 33). 

The final epithet, dpytxépavvos, has proved to be more problematic, and may well be 
corrupt. It is hardly common; it is attested only here and as a variant reading in Orph. fr.21a7 
Kern (see below). The reading, however, has been retained by a number of distinguished 
scholars (notably Wilamowitz, Neustadt, Zuntz and Hopkinson). Wilamowitz (2.259) saw in 
Kkadaivedes dpytxépavve ‘der alte homerische Zeus’ cast as a ‘Weltengesetz’, translating ‘der 
aus den schwarzen Wolken mit dem Blitze herrscht’. Such a view can be defended by 
appealing to lines 7-1l gol 8n mds 85€ xéopos éAocoduevos Tepi yatay 

trelOeTar 5 Kev dyns. Kal éxav bmd oeto KparetTat’ 
Totov éyeits Unoepyov duxros évil yepolv 

dudykn mupdevr’ aler¢dovra Kepavvdv' 

Tob yap imd mAnyis ptoews mdvr’ Epya <TeXreTTal>. 

However attractive this view may appears, it does not sit altogether comfortably with 
dpxixépauvos, since in the case of compounds in dpy- the second element is regularly the object 
(not the instrument) of the verbal prefix (cf. e.g. dpyéAaos, dpyémoAts, dpxéyxopos, 
dpy.bdAacoos, dpyi.béwpos, dpytxuBepyntns, with LSJ s.vv.; for the formation with -e- / -c-, see 
Schwyzer, Gr.Gram.1.444). Accordingly, the form should mean ‘he who rules the thunderbolt’. 
Such a meaning is possible in the poem, and may well be right: the thunderbolt is Zeus’ 
instrument (cf. droepydy, 9). 

But the transmitted text places the emphasis on Zeus’ control of his tool rather than on 
his control of the world (cf. 7-8). If, as it seems, the line is structured in such a way that the 
traditional caAavedrs is framed by two unusual epithets that emphasize Zeus’ role as a cosmic 
principle, we might expect that purpose to be served better by a more pointed word than 
dpxixépavvos. Furthermore, it is perhaps undesirable to have in the text a word deriving from 
dpyw used narrowly of Zeus’ command of the thunderbolt when in the second line the poet uses 
a word from the same root of Zeus’ sway over the world as a whole: Zed gvceus dpynyé vduou 
yuéra mdvra xvBepvadv. Zeus rules everything, and the cepavvds is his instrument: dpyixdpavve 
after dvoews doynyé might be seen to blur the distinction. 

It must be stressed that these objections to the reading of the paradosis are not decisive. 
Cleanthes’ hymn presents an arresting combination of traditional language and hymnic 
style with Stoic theology. In particular, the epithets are often made to bear special significance 
(see Wilamowitz 2.258-259). The possibility must remain that dpyixépavve is correct. 
Nonetheless the transmitted text has often been judged corrupt and stands emended in what 
can be described as the standard editions of the poem (Pearson, von Arnim, Powell, and, most 
recently, Long/Sedley; see also Meerwaldt, Renehan and Marcovich). in each case the 
emendation printed is Meineke’s dpy:xépauve (‘of the gleaming thunderbolt’), an epithet of 
Zeus in the Iliad (19.121, 20.16, 22.178; see F. Bechtel, Lexilogus zu Homer [Halle 1914], 54, and 
B. Mader, LfgrE s.v.). 

This proposal possesses considerable attraction. Cleanthes’ line would be made 
similar to the address to Zeus at I1.22.178 (@ mdrep, dpyixépauve, xedatvedés), the Homeric line 
possibly serving as a model; in both passages the two epithets would provide an interesting 
juxtaposition of light and dark (Renehan judges that this contrast confirms the emendation). 
In addition, the corruption posited by Meineke finds a striking parallel in Orph. fr.21a7 Kern 


——_— |] é 


1 Cf. ravddretpa in Orph.Hy.10.16, 26.3 (Quandt); for fuller discussion, see A. W. James, Antichthon 6 
(1972), 32-33. For Pandora as an earth-goddess, see West on Hes., Erg.81. 
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(also a hymn to Zeus), where dpyixépauvve and dpyixépauve are variant readings. Yet however 
much this reading may be attractive it is not entirely satisfactory. Like ceAaivegés, the epithet 
is without special significance. As Hopkinson notes (ad loc.), the vocatives in this line form a 
kind of crescendo, moving from words of one to five syllables. One might thus expect the 
climax to be marked by something of greater import than the conventional dpyixépavvos, 
especially since mdvéupos is charged with a special significance (see above). 

In.this light, I would propose an alternative emendation, one which is also close to the 
ductus litterarum, viz. dyytxépavve. The word is elsewhere unattested, but it is a compound of 
an unexceptional type. The proposed epithet would refer to Zeus ‘whose thunderbolt is near’ (or, 
on analogy with dyxyfvota uel sim., ‘whose thunderbolt is ready’). In this poem Cleanthes 
identifies Zeus with the Adyos that pervades the whole of the world. Unlike other Stoics, 
Cleanthes distinguished the world and god2. His Zeus is an all-powerful ruler who exercises 
complete control over all things (15-17; note also the use of xuBepvdw in lines 2 and 35): 

ovédé mt ylyverat épyov én xGovi cot diya, Saipov, 

ovte kat’ aldéptov Getov médov, ott’ évi mévTa, 

wWAny énéoa pé{ovot Kaxol ofetéparotv dvolats. 
The lightning-bolt is the instrument by which he rules (12-13)3: 

@ (se. Kepauvg@) av xaTevOivets Kowdy Adyov, bs did mdvTwv 

PaTe pyvipevos peydAw ptKpots Te pdecotv. 
The proposed epithet dyyixépavvos would reflect the way in which this Stoic Zeus participates 
directly in the working of the world. 

As indicated by dAdd, line 32 begins the section of the hymn that contains the formal 
petition to the deity4. The Zeus here invoked represents the product of the preceding 31 lines, a 
bold fusion of the traditional Zeus of epic with the Stoic concept of deity as developed by 
Cleanthes. The invocation with its striking piling-up of epithets is in effect an appeal to a 
transformed Zeus: the implications of the Homeric Zevs xedatvedris have been both refined and 
extended so that he is mdvéwpos and, on the reading proposed here, dyyix¢épavvos. The 
thunderbolt, traditionally the most terrifying manifestation of Zeus’ power®, has become a sign 
of the benevolent governance of the world by a providential, all-powerful deitys. If we read 
dyxixépauvos in line 32, the proximity of Zeus’ power is underlined. On Cleanthes’ view, this is 
not a frightening prospect, but rather a reassuring symbol of Zeus’ beneficent control of all 
things. 


Copyright © 1990 Christopher Brown. 


2 For a perceptive survey of Stoic religion, see M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion® 2 
(Munich 1974), 257-268 (261f. on the distinctive features of Cleanthes’ views). On the Stoic treatment of 
Zeus, see E. Asmis, Hermes 110 (1982), 458-470. 

3 The text becomes lacunose after line 13. It is likely that the poet listed a number of features of the world 
pervaded by the Adyos. 

4 On the general structure of the poem, see Hopkinson 132. For this use of dAAd, see W. H. Race, GRBS 32 
(1982), 12 with n.26. 

5 For the traditional picture, see W. Burkert, Griechische Religion der archaischen und klassischen Epoche 
(Stuttgart 1977), 201 (= 126, Engl. tr.). Fear of the thunderbolt and other natural phenomena seems to have 
figured in Cleanthes’ arguments concerning the nature of the gods: see Cic. ND 2.14 with M. Dragona- 
Monachou, The Stoic Arguments for the Existence and Providence of the Gods (Athens 1976), 82ff.. Cf. also 
Lucretius’ extensive discussion of the thunderbolt (6.219-422), which attempts to free men from the 
traditional fear of such manifestations of divine power (see Bailey’s introductory note to 6.379-422). 

6 According to Plut., Comm.not. 1075e (SVF 2.1126), the Stoic god is giAdvOputros, mndeuouxds, and dgéAtpos. 
This is a considerably more optimistic position than that which characterizes the bulk of early Greek 
literature, in which the gulf separating gods and men is stressed. 
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itaque hic scelestus est homo leno Lycus, 
quoi iam infortuni intenta ballistast probe, 
quam ego hau multo post mittam a ballistario. 

Some archaeologists believe that the military xataméAms 2:60BdAos! was normally set 
on a long, low resilient platform called a ballistarium, and attempts have been made to 
identify the remains of such platforms. At LCM 14.7 (Jul. 1989), 98-100, D. B. Campbell takes a 
sceptical look at the literary, epigraphical and papyrological evidence. He opines that 
‘throughout the works of Plautus the technical vocabulary of artillery is used somewhat 
idiosyncratically, perhaps out of general ignorance’, and that at Poen. 200-202 the meaning of 
ballistarium is ‘none too clear’(contrast Britannia 15 [1984], 79 n.24). At 14.9 (Nov. 1989), 130- 
131, J. Carter doubts that Plautus' technical knowledge could have been deficient and finds an 
exact sense for ballistarium in the passage in question: namely, ‘the place where Milphio 
keeps, services, or even manufactures his dread engines of metaphorical war’. The notion of a 
defect in the technical knowledge of the comic poet is replaced with one of a lack of ‘narrative 
logic’ in the discourse of the comic personage. A better framework of discussion can be 
established without recourse to either of these notions. 

In the late third century and in the early second there was almost certainly no such 
thing as a fixed and definitive ‘Latin technical vocabulary of artillery’. Vitruvius was still 
struggling in the time of Augustus to find adequate Latin into which to put the details of how 
artillery pieces worked. The terminology of his De architectura shifts about disconcertingly: 
at 10.10.1 he announces he intends to explain the design of both scorpiones and ballistae; at 
10.11.1 he refers to the sagitta-propelling engines he has just described as catapultae and to the 
saxum-propelling engines he is about to describe as ballistae; that distinction he maintains in 
10.11.2-3; at 10.11.8 he declares he has dealt with the parts and dimensions of catapultae and 
ballistae and promises an account of their propelling mechanism; at 10.12.1-2, however, he 
appears to lump both types of engines together as catapultae; in other sections of the De 
architectura, we find not only scorpiones and ballistae as a pair (1.praef.2,10.3.9) and 
catapultae and ballistae (10.13.7), but also scorpiones and catapultae (10.13.6, 10.15.4) and 
even ballistae, catapultae and scorpiones as a trio (1.1.8, 10.16.1). Men of the officer-class were 
even less systematic than the architectus; the ballista is an engine at Sisenna, Hist.fr.40, a 
missile at fr.92; the scorpio is a missile at Bell. Afr. 29.4 and 31.6, an engine at 56.2. We should 
not be surprised. In ordinary Latin discourse the context would normally have made the 
meaning of any particular term clear enough. Often, of course, it was not important to 
distinguish a damage-causing missile from the device which propelled it. The technician who 
performed the role of a Vitruvius in an army-unit of c.200 B.C. was not likely even to have 
been a native Latin-speaker. Thus we cannot talk usefully of ‘ignorance’ or ‘mistakes’ where 
a comic poet is concerned. At the time, however deficient the ‘narrative logic’ of a particular 
comic speech may seem, a parallel deficiency in the logic of its Latinity would be very 
astonishing. Good judges believed that if the Muses had spoken Latin they would have spoken 
like Plautus. 

Apart from Poen.201 comedy has ballista five times: Bacch.709, 710, Capt.796, 
Trin.668, Caecilius, Com.27. Pseud.585 has the verb exballistare, a comic formation which 
does not recur in recorded Latin. The noun ballistarium appears only at Poen.202. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that at Trin. 668 itast amor ballista ut iacitur: nihil sic celere est neque 
uolat and at Caecilius, Com.27 si umquam quisquam uidit quem catapulta aut ballista icerit it 
is a question of a missile. This is equally clear at Lucilius 776 quid fit? ballistas iactans 
centenarias (Nonius, p.555.26-27, s.v. ballistae, saxa maiora ....). It might be worth stressing, 


1 For a vivid and up-to-date account of this engine see P. Holder, Military Illustrated 4 (Jan. 1987), 31-7. lam 
indebted to Dr Holder for much instructive conversation. 
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since one would not learn the facts from the Oxford Latin Dictionary, that catapulta (passages 
of Plautus, Titinius, Novius, Lucilius, Sisenna [wrongly] and Varro cited by Nonius, p. 552. 7- 
23, s. v. catapulta, iaculum celer uel sagitta), funda (Caesar, Gall.4.25.1, 5.35.8, 7.81.2, 
Ciu.1.26.1, Bell. Alex.20.2, Livy 22.49.2, 38.46. 4) and tormentum (Caesar, Ciu.3.51.7, 3.56, 
Pliny, Nat.8.85), as well as scorpio (Bell.Afr. cited above, Sisenna 40, 41, Gellius 10.25.2 [from 
Tubero ?]), were all used at times through the classical period of the missile rather than the 
propellent device. 

. Adrien de Tournebu, Aduersariorum tomus II, Paris 1564, XV 6, took ballista in the 
Poenulus passage as a ‘tormenti telum’ and ballistarium as a ‘locus ... unde ballistae 
mittebantur’. In his commentary on the comedies of Plautus, Paris 1576, Denys Lambin 
attacked de Tournebu's explanation, declaring that ‘tormenta intenduntur, tela mittuntur 
and making ballistarium out to be a ‘locus ubi ballistae conduntur, et unde depromuntur’. He 
adduced the analogy of aerarium (Cato, Orat.fr.117 Malcovati), armamentarium (Cicero, 
Rab.perd.20), libellarium (not recorded in pre-medieval Latin) and librarium (Cicero, 
Mil.33). It is essentially the explanation of Lambin (followed by G. Maurach, Poenulus ed., 
Heidelberg 1975) that Carter urges upon us. Carter's larger and less carefully selected list of 
formations in -arium fails to bolster that view. Nouns like diribitorium, quaestorium, 
sudatorium and tentorium are not relevant at all, and even if we restrict our purview to the 
-arium formations of comedy the ‘fundamental semantic function’ which Carter discerns, 
namely that of designating ‘a space in which something (whether abstract or concrete) exists, 
happens, or is kept’, while it might just cover armarium (Capt 918, Epid.308, Men.531), 
granarium (Truc.523), puluinarium (Cas.557) and uinarium (Poen.838), hardly covers 
carnarium (Capt.914, Curc.324, Pseud.198, 200) or solarium (either at Mil. 340, 378 or in the 
piece of the Boeotia cited at Gellius 3.3.5) and certainly does not fit auctarium (Merc.490), 
bellaria (n.pl. Truc.480), cibaria (n.pl. Truc.935), or mortarium (Aul.95). Analogical 
considerations will not tie down for us the sense of ballistarium. Too many possibililities are 
in play. 

Joost Lips, Poliorceticam; siue, De machinis tormentis, telis libri quinque, Antwerp 
1596, III 2 (in Opera omnia III, Antwerp 1637), added Capt.796 nam meus est ballista pugnus, 
cubitus catapultast mihi to the certain instances of ballista in the sense of ‘missile’, pointing 
out that the comic imagery only comes alive if the parasite has identified his clenched fist with 
the ball shot by the A: 608dA0s and his elbow with the point of the bolt shot by the dfuSéAns. It might 
be noted also that at Pseud.584-5 nunc inimicum ego hunc communem meum atque 
uostrorum omnium | Ballionem exballistabo lepide the verb exballistare is formed on the 
model of expugnare and makes the same identification of the round ballista with the clenched 
pugnus. Lips took ballista at Bacch.709, 710 and Poen.201 similarly, treating Lambin's 
doctrine on the usage of intendere with silent disdain. He altered ballistarium in Poen.202 to 
ballisterium and declared this to be the ‘machine ipsa’. 

Johann Friedrich Gronov, Lectiones plautinae, Amsterdam 1740 (published 
posthumously), p.278, returned without argument to Lambin’s explanation of ballista in the 
Poenulus passage but preferred de Tournebu’'s of ballistarium (‘een Batterie’). He evidently 
believed that a locution ballistam mittere, ‘activate the engine’, developed in Latin as early as 
the third or second century B.C. from ex ballista saxum mittere, ‘release a missile from the 
engine’. Since Gronov's time no one has furthered the argument, not even.P. Langen, 
Beitrdge zur Kritik und Erkldrung des Plautus, Leipzig 1880, p. 2752. Two fresh points can be 
made, however, about the sense of ballista, and the force of Lambin’s point about the use of 
intendere can be weakened. As to ballistarium, the range of possible interpretations can be 
narrowed. 

If by ballista Plautus meant the engine, infortuni would have to be a genitive of quality 
(‘disaster-dealing’). Such genitives unaccompanied by epithets are not to be found in what 
survives of pre-classical Latin writing. Where the classical period itself is concerned 


2 G.P. Shipp, Glotta 39 (1960), 149-52, speculated interestingly on the etymology of ballista. 
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Hofmann and Szantyr can cite (Lateinische Syntax und Stilistik, p.70) only Vitruvius 8.3.28 
omnium animalium natura, si frumenti fructu priuata fuerit, arbustiuo aut carne aut piscatu 
aut etiam qualibet ex his reliquis rebus escarum utendo poterit tueri uitam and Phaedrus 4. 8. 4 
cum temptaret si qua res esset cibi. Both cases border on the partitive. Gruyter achieved 
normality in Cicero, Cluent.30-31 eodemque ueneno C. Oppianicum fratrem necauit ...cum 
esset grauida Auria, fratris uxor, et iam appropinquare partus putaretur, mulierum ueneno 
interfecit ut una illud quod erat ex fratre conceptum necaretur. post fratrem adgressus est; 
qui sero iam exhausto illo poculo mortis, cum et de suo et de uxoris interitu clamaret 
testamentumque mutare cuperet, in ipsa significatione huius uoluntatis est mortuus by 
deleting mortis from the phrase sero iam exhausto illo poculo mortis. Housman demonstrated 
the impossibility of Ovid, Her. 14.41-2 ipse iacebas | quaeque tibi dederam uina soporis erant 
(Manilius ed. I xlvii-xlviii). If, on the other hand, by ballista Plautus meant the missile, we 
may take infortuni quite easily as a partitive genitive (‘consisting of disaster”) of the kind 
found at Epid.8& in te inruont montes mali and Merc.163 perii. tu quidem thensaurum huc 
mihi adportauisti mali. 

Where mittere and artillery are concerned, a number of quite unambiguous passages 
have mittere of firing a missile Lucretius 6.329 ut ualidis quae de tormentis missa feruntur, 
Caesar, Ciu.2.2.2asseres ... maximis ballistis missi, Livy 44.35.22 tormentis missa etiam 
ad ultimos perueniebant, Vitruvius 10.10.1 e proposita sagittae longitudine quam id organum 
mittere debet, 10.11.1 ad propositam magnitudinem ponderis saxi quod id organum mittere 
debet, 10.11.2 magnitudine ponderis lapidis quem debet ea ballista mittere, 10.11.3 quae 
ballista duo pondo saxum mittere debet, Paulus, Fest. p. 504.14 trifax telum ... quod catapulta 
mittitur, Tacitus, Ann.2.20.2 missae e tormentis hastae. The Oxford Latin Dictionary can cite 
for tormentum et sim. mittere in the alleged sense of ‘fire a catapult’ only Caesar, Ciu.2.9.9 
fenestrasque ... ad tormenta mittenda in struendo reliquerunt, Bell.Hisp.13.7 ballista missa 
a nostris turrem deiecit and Curtius 4.2.9 non tormenta nisi e nauibus procul excussa mitti ... 
poterant. Each of the three passages, however, fits the regular pattern of mittere if tormentum / 
ballista is taken, as it easily can be taken, of the missile rather than the engine. 

The locution alicui / in aliquem ballistam intendere does not occur outside Plautus 
(Tacitus has the ambiguous Ann.12.56.2 antepositis propugnaculis ex quis catapultae 
ballistaeque tenderentur; cf. Vegetius, Mil.4.22 ballista funibus neruinis tenditur, where 
there is no ambiguity). Closely parallel is Cicero, Sest.15 intentus arcus in me unum (cf. 
Ennius, Sc.31-2, Virgil, Aen.8.704, 9.665, Seneca, Herc.O0.429-30, 1400-01), and it could be 
fairly held that intendere was used properly of the engine and the elastic material by means of 
which it propelled its missile. On the other hand Cicero, Prou.23 cum omnia tela undique esse 
intenta in patriam uiderem, Har.resp.7 si quod in me telum intenderit, Pis.5 tela ... intenta 
iugulis ciuitatis (cf. Virgil, Aen.9.590-91, Manilius 4.240, Seneca, Herc.O.544) are equally 
parallel, and the shift in the use of intendere hardly needs elucidation. It must have begun in 
phrases where the sense of the noun object was ambiguous. 

De Tournebu’s explanation of ballista at Poen.201 should therefore stand and, 
furthermore, control any attempt to explain ballistarium. The whole phrase e ballistario is 
redundant in the context’. Many Plautine phrases are. That limits the possibility of close 
interpretation. One can, however, rule-out -the -view taken by Lambin, Maurach and Carter. 
The slave Milphio imagines his victim as a city full of things to plunder and himself as a 
besieging army, as do the slaves of the Bacchides and the Pseudolus. The aiming and firing of 
the ballista represent the planning and execution of the comic scheme (cf. the use of tragulam 
inicere at Epid.690, Pseud.407; of pilum inicere at Most.570). A city or permanent camp might 
have a shed in which to store its artillery-engines and ammunition, but not an army in the 
field moving to attack a fortified position. In any case, as Carter realises, an engine must be 
removed from storage before it can be fired. Three interpretations of ballistarium remain 
open: it could be the engine, or the emplacement (necessarily a temporary one in the 


3 For the play with the related nouns cf. Capt.914 totum cum carni carnarium. 
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circumstances), or what is sometimes called a propugnaculum (operators needed protection 
against preventive or retaliatory fire). Plautus must have been using a military term with a 
precise range of signification, rather than inventing a word. There is no humour in the 
formation ballistarium as such or in any of the other -arium formations in comedy (it is 
otherwise with some adjectives in -arius). If the meaning of ballistarium is ‘none too clear’, 
we can blame only the poverty of our record of the Latin military vocabulary. Archaeology 
cannot help the philologist to divine the sense of a passage like Poen.200-202, nor can philology 
help the archaeologist to label the finds he makes on the ground. The unity of Classics is a fine 
subject for academic sermons and a fine pretext for administrative creativeness but brings 
only muddle and confusion to workers in the fields?. 


Copyright © 1989 H. D. Jocelyn 


Review: H. A. Forbes (Liverpool): LCM 15.1 (Jan.1990), 8-16 
Michael Herzfeld, The Poetics of Manhood. Contest and Identity in a Cretan Mountain Village, 
Princeton University Press 1985. Pp.313. Cloth,$37.50. ISBN 0-691-09410-1 (hb), 10244-9 (pb). 


I would like to thank Henry Blumenthal, John Davies, and Lin Foxhall for their comments 
on a previous draft of this review, and for tolerating my opinions on matters about which they 
know far more than I, and the Editor for the exercise of his editorial functions. 

This volume was briefly mentioned in LCM 11.3(Mar.1986), 45-46. The recent 
appearance of the paperback edition is perhaps an opportune moment for a longer review. 

The first thing that classical scholars will note about this book is that the writing of 
Greek both in the Greek alphabet and in transliteration is not that to which they are 
accustomed. The author follows the officially-approved method of writing modern Greek by 
ignoring all breathings and by indicating verbal stress in a word by using simply an acute 
accent. But, because of the idiosyncracies of the Cretan dialect, he has felt it necessary to adopt 
the definitely non-standard practice of adding extra non-Greek letters to the Greek alphabet to 
indicate sounds not found in ‘standard’ modern Greek. Moreover, the rendition of modern 
Greek words in Latin letters is done phonetically, according to modern pronunciation: the 
result can be radically different from the transliteration of ancient Greek. Hence, classical 
scholars who might readily recognise modern Greek words written in the Greek alphabet may 
well fail to do so in transliteration (cf. LCM 11.3, p.45). 

Many non-specialist readers may also find that the early parts of this book are not easy 
going. There is a panoply of anthropological theory (the term ‘shield-wall’ comes to mind), 
which the author sets out at the beginning of the work: a flavour of this appears below. The wise 
reader will not be daunted by this display of anthropological self-presentation: perseverance 
will be rewarded with a fascinating insight into Cretan village life. 

Herzfeld’s work is an ethnography of the way in which the men of the pseudonymous 
village of Glendi, located on the slopes of Mount Ida in Crete, present themselves to the world. 
This world includes other (male) villagers, as well as outsiders of all sorts: men from 
surrounding villages, lowland Cretans, mainland Greeks, and the temporarily-resident 
foreign anthropologist. Herzfeld’s focus is, thus, on a single village. Throughout the book he 
emphasises the ‘eccentric’ nature of the village, both in terms of its removal from the 
geographic and bureaucratic centre of Greece and in terms of what he sees as the unusualness 
of the behaviour of its male inhabitants. 

This blurring of the boundaries between the geographic and behavioural meanings in 
his use of the word is echoed by his highlighting of the recurrent inbuilt blurring of different 


4 G.H.Donaldson, ‘Tormenta, Auxilia and Ballistaria in the Environs of Hadrian’s Wall’, Arch.Ael.5.17 
(1989), 217-218, distinguishes literary Latin’, ‘sermo castrensis’ and ‘a special military usage’. The 
ballistarium detected in the High Rochester inscriptions he takes to be ‘a magazine and a workshop for 
tormenta rather than a sheltered emplacement for light arrow-shooters’. 
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categories or levels of meaning by Glendiots in especially significant narratives, actions and 
words. For example, in the vocabulary of Glendi (and elsewhere in modern Greece) words 
like ‘eat’ and ‘hunger’ are essentially protean, being invested with several overlapping 
meanings which are not easily distinguished from each other even in specific contexts, and 
‘loaded’ in the sense that some of these meanings have great significance as social metaphor!. 
The same is true of many narratives and actions to which the villagers attach significance. 
As Herzfeld notes concerning the 
‘multiplicity of specific meanings attached to eghoismos, in social performance it is not always 
clear which level of identification ... is... primary. ... In a social universe which is organised 
conceptually on segmentary principles and articulated by a single dominant opposition between 
insiders . . . and outsiders . . . the performance that captures the greatest numbers of levels of social 
bounding at once will be taken the most seriously’. (pp.11-16) 


The author is at pains to defend himself against a common criticism of 
anthropological research in Greece and elsewhere: that it rests too heavily on the examination 
of obscure peripheral communities. His most telling argument in defence of his focus is that it 
enables him to concentrate on the way in which a community of this sort is related 
ideologically, politically and historically to the bureaucratic state and other encompassing 
entities. In particular he concentrates on the ways in which rhetoric and discourse mediate the 
integration of the local community into these larger entities. 

Less persuasive is his attempt to identify his ‘eccentric’ community in central Crete 
with those on the territorial edges of Greece, where, he states, ‘national identity confronts 
regional difference’ (p.9). The prevalence of animal theft — a recurring Glendiot theme in the 
book — in many of these border areas suggests to Herzfeld ‘that from a comparative perspective 
the choice of a community in which it is prevalent may lead us right to the heart of [this] 
paradox’ (ibid.). Unfortunately for Herzfeld, the modern Greek phrase that he uses for ‘border 
area’ (akritiki periokhi) is doubly unconvincing for a community located in the heart of 
Crete. It cannot legitimately be considered as an axpitixt} mepioyr} — a region on the country’s 
Balkan borders. Still more unfortunate, given Glendiot’s emphasis on being Cretan, is the 
inbuilt innuendo that it might be considered an a-xpnrixy Teptoyr) — an un-Cretan region. The 
pronunciation is the same in both cases. Given the facility which Glendiots are said to show for 
blurring the meanings derived from a particular utterance (and given the love of word-play to 
be found here and elsewhere in Greece) it seems unlikely that the significance of such an 
unintentional double entendre would be lost. on Herzfeld’s informants. 

One of the central pillars of the book’s argument is the importance of the villagers’ 
segmentary perspective concerning their political relationship with the nation state. This 
perspective conflicts with that of the nation state itself, which endorses a pyramidal or 
hierarchical model of political relations. In the segmentary model, 


‘rival kin groups unite in defense of their common village; feuding villages unite in their loyalty to 
regional identity; and regions subordinate their competitive loyalties to the greater loyalty 
commanded by the all-encompassing nation. Although the segmentary model was originally 
developed by Evans-Pritchard (1940) for an agnatic idiom of social organization, [and, it should be 
added, for an entirely state-less and chief-less society] and although the idiom of political relations 
in Glendi . . . is also an agnatic one, the idiom of segmentation does not require any form of patriliny. 
In its simplest definition, it is a relativistic model of political relations. ... An essential component of 
the segmentary perspective is that greater and smaller entities are all moral communities and so 
share essentially the same formal properties of inclusion and exclusion’ (pp.xi-xii) 


1 Herzfeld highlights an important issue here. The metaphorical use of the word ‘hunger’ is particularly 
important for understanding a number of other works on Greece: e.g. Allbaugh 1953, 103-7, where in Crete 
in the late 1940s complaints of ‘hunger’ were common and only one family in six reported a satisfactory diet. 
However, careful analysis indicated a very adequate calorie budget and a standard of living which allowed 
the consumption of meat on a weekly basis — far more often that in many other parts of Greece at that time. 
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By what some readers might be forgiven for suspecting as a methodological sleight of 
hand, Herzfeld extends the politically-derived model to essentially all areas of the expression 
of male self-hood. He notes: 

‘this study as a whole concerns itself with the poetics of social interaction and the self; it is an attempt 
to understand how individuals negotiate the tensions between the congruent but potentially 
conflicting levels of social identity that. are implied by the segmentary model. It is itself the process 
and the product of my own negotiation of meaning with the villagers’. (p.xiv; emphasis mine) 


The expression of male social identity or self-hood involves the successful performance of 
eghoismos — a Greek term which Herzfeld (rightly, in my view) leaves untranslated rather 
than using the cognate English word ‘egoism’. Eghoismos, which might be glossed as ‘self- 
regard’, is essentially a performative stance: ‘being good at being a man’ rather than ‘being a 
good man’. This difference is highlighted by emphasising the use of the grammatically 
aberrant phrase kala ’[alndras (with the use of an adverb) rather than the grammatically 
regular form, kalos andras, with the use of an adjective. The book is full of enlightening 
examples of eghoismos which contain much that is reminiscent of the way in which the wrath 
of Achilles is manifested (see below). 

The degree to which the performance of a man’s eghoismos is successful depends on the 
extent to which his verbal discourse and his actions have ‘meaning’ or significance for 
Glendiots. Herzfeld’s exploration of the Glendiot concept of ‘meaning’ — simasia — constitutes 
another theoretical pillar of the book. Rather than attempt to use some generalised notion of 
meaning, anthropological or otherwise, the author endeavours to follow Glendiots’ own 
definitions and uses of the term simasia , and to define it by showing ‘how and when they 
recognize this property in the actions and speech of others — their covillagers, the members of 
rival communities, and the officials and politicians with whom they come into frequent 
contact’ (p.xiii). 

In effect; Herzfeld uses the Glendiot ‘native model’ of simasia as a full-blown 
anthropological model in its own right. He notes that ‘some may object that I am attributing the 
status of abstract theory to largely inchoate notions that more properly belong to the level of 
mere description’ (ibid.). He points out, however, that 

‘simasia is a complex idea, with theoretical underpinnings that deserve to be taken at least as 
seriously as our own technical apparatus. ... What should perhaps come under challenge instead . . 
is the largely implicit distinction that we conventionally draw between theory and ethnography ... 
The Glendiots taught me a great deal about semantics and semiotics through their fascination with 
their own etymological cognate, simasia. Consequently, I feel that I am not dishonoring the several 
major academic authorities I cite by putting their ideas into a common theoretical framework with 
the Glendiots’ own social and semiotic theories and concepts’. (ibid.) 


It is through both the analytical use of, and at the same time the exploration of, the 
concept of simasia that the author constructs a theoretical framework for the ethnographic 
information presented in the book. Simasia ‘is an essentially poetic notion in the technical 
sense that it concerns the means in which significance is conveyed through actual 
performance’ (p.xiv). Moreover, since the concept cross-cuts the boundary between speech and 
other forms of action, it ‘allows the author to dissolve what he sees as the entirely artificial 
distinction between linguistic or symbolic and political concerns. A crucial argument here is 
that there is a close analogy between social events and narrative structure: the latter, he 
suggests, provides the principal means by which we can explore the significance attributed by 
the actors themselves to the former. 

There are two recurring themes in the use of the concept of simasia: first, the concept of 
poetics, and second, the rejection of the usual anthropological distinction between the 
ethnographic text and the ethnographer’s conceptual framework (i.e. the distinction between 
- the world views held by the ‘natives’ and those of the ethnographer). The term ‘poetics’ here is 
claimed to be keeping its Aristotelian association with dramatic criticism, but with 
metaphorical extensions of drama into the realm of social relations and their performance. 
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The second theme represents, according to Herzfeld, the strongest argument for a semiotic 
approach to ethnography. It treats the ethnographic text as a construction resulting from the 
fusion of the ethnographer’s conceptual framework with that of the local informants. ‘In this 
approach, informants’ presuppositions . . . constitute, in effect, the indigenous semiotic without 
which the ethnographer’s claim to be dealing with meaning would have little basis’ (p.46). 

Given the book’s heavy theoretical payload, one embarks upon it with fears that it will 
never get off the ground (indeed, many non-anthropologists, having read the above, might 
well have been tempted to believe disembookation to be the safest course). Nevertheless, it is a 
mark of the skill of the author, both as field ethnographer and as a writer, that the book does 
‘fly’. Having had ethnographic experience of Greece (including Crete), I find the events and 
personalities described very familiar in a Greek context. The examples, especially, which 
illustrate Herzfeld’s more general points, read easily but are packed with important data. We 
are taken through chapters on the organisation of kinship groups, and the ways in which 
identity is expressed through them; the way in which kin-group, village and regional identity 
is expressed and mediated through political elections; the idioms through which competition is 
channelled — via distich-singing contests, sheep stealing, etc.; Glendiot men’s views 
concerning sin and morality; and the changes which are gradually transforming their views 
on the ‘meaning’ of the actions of themselves, their covillagers, and non-villagers. 

Nevertheless, I suspect that not all readers will find themselves fully satisfied with 
some of the interpretations which the author presents, nor with some of the areas of information 
which have been omitted from the book. An obvious omission is the female point of view: if a 
native semiotic is being presented, one could argue that an investigation of how women view 
men’s actions might be as important as an investigation of men’s views on other men’s 
actions. Herzfeld briefly notes the lack of a feminine perspective. He excuses it on the grounds 
that his access to female society was limited, although accepting that ‘the women’s view of 
male actions does not always harmonize with that of men’ (p.48). Given the exigencies of 
fieldwork in a society like that of rural Greece, the author probably had little alternative to his 
present stance. The book must therefore of necessity be read as one panel of a diptych, which 
can at one level stand as a thing of meaning on its own. Nevertheless, at another level, whilst 
accepting that the other (female) ‘panel’ is irretrievably lost, through no fault of the 
ethnographer, we must admit that some of the meaning of the work is lost without the other part 
of the totality. 

Another difficulty in obtaining a deeper understanding of Glendiot social relations 
seems inherent in Herzfeld’s implementation of his theoretical approach: the blurring of the 
distinction between the empirical data and ‘native’ (cognised) model on the one hand, and the 
anthropologist’s interpretation of them (the ‘analytical’ model) on the other. The anthropologist 
who is less interested in kafenion talk and more interested in documenting actions and 
activities may feel that descriptions of ideology, and men’s narratives of their own epic 
exploits, have taken over from any interest in reality. The hard ‘facts’ behind the rhetoric (a 
term repeatedly used by Herzfeld) of self-presentation are not examined to see if they ‘fit’, 
since to Herzfeld — and, he argues, the Glendiots — they are considered of little significance. 
This problem is perhaps most acute when the author discusses the actions and motivations of 
the representatives of the bureaucratic state who come from outside the community. 
Descriptions of the problems that the police, in particular, face when confronted with the 
‘eccentric’ moral code of Glendiots are evidently drawn very largely from Glendiot 
narratives, not from the authorities themselves. A rigorous implementation of the semiotic 
approach would surely attempt to elucidate the cognised model of the authorities themselves 
directly, rather than to accept the Glendiot version as hard fact. 

The lack of interest in the ‘fit? between hard ‘facts’ and the rhetoric of self-presentation 
may also explain the author’s apparent lack of interest in investigating time-depths beyond 
those recognised by the Glendiots themselves. Nevertheless, those scholars who are interested 
in the literature and social life of antiquity may notice going unremarked a number of 
examples of institutions or thought patterns remarkably similar to those of ancient Greece. 
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A good example here is the treatment of animal theft, which is endemic in the region to 
which Glendi belongs. It is a constantly-recurring theme in the book: Herzfeld not only uses it 
to illustrate a number of important aspects of simasia but also to justify his argument that the 
practice identifies Glendi as an akritiki periokhi (‘border area’ — see above). Glendiots argue 
that animal theft originated in the Turkish period: it was hunger resulting from the effects of 
Turkish domination that forced them to initiate the practice. (The rhetoric of hunger is also 
used of the new ‘commercialised’ practice of rustling 50-60 animals at a time for sale to 
butchers, as opposed to the traditional form of animal theft which involved the stealing of far 
fewer animals, for consumption by the thief either immediately or at a later date.) The 
description of sheep-stealing may encourage comparisons with Iliad 11.669-709, and those with 
an interest in epic traditions generally will doubtless recognise elements of other epic cattle 
raids. Animal theft, therefore, has a history of far greater antiquity than the Turkish period, 
as Herzfeld himself admits in a footnote, and, it may be noted, occurs over a far wider area 
than Greece. In other words, the Turkish occupation and the hunger it supposedly caused is 
used by Glendiots as a rhetorical device for defending what they themselves feel is an 
embarrassing, socially reprehensible, practice: as Herzfeld notes (pp.21-2), Glendiots seem in 
reality to have experienced true famine rarely, if at all. This sort of hunger is metaphorical, 
not intestinal. 

Those familiar with Hesiod’s Works and Days may find the Glendiot argument, that 
hunger makes bad behaviour acceptable, hard to understand. But in the Works and Days the 
hunger referred to is the result of idleness, and is therefore shameful for this very reason. 
Although Herzfeld does not mention it, hunger which is the result of circumstances beyond 
one’s control allows one to undertake without dishonour actions which under normal 
conditions would be shameful, by arguing the force of anangi (avdyxn) — ‘necessity’. As I have 
argued elsewhere, avdyxn is not just a simple word, but an important cultural principle, 
governing socially acceptable choices of behaviour under difficult circumstances (Forbes 
1982, 234; 287 n.2). In as much as avdyxn stands between absolute standards of ‘correct’ 
behaviour and what is humanly possible in a given situation, it represents a moral principle 
on the same plane as the modern Mediterranean concepts of ‘honour’ and ‘shame’. It makes 
an absolutely dis-honourable act (such as theft) not shameful because of the necessities of 
human life?. 

From the point of view of an ethnographer, rather than a classicist, I would have 
preferred to see some discussion of the actualities of shepherding, a term which seems to be used 
to include goat herding. Shepherding is the dominant economic activity of the community. 
Glendiots also invest it with a higher status than farming, thereby again indicating their 
‘eccentric’ position vis-a-vis the majority of Greek communities, where farming is considered 
the higher-status activity. The problems caused by Herzfeld’s theoretical approach make it 
difficult to be absolutely sure, but there are indications that the hard economic facts of pastoralist 
life may directly impinge on the rhetoric of self-presentation. 

It is perhaps not surprising that the ethnographer never participated in an animal raid: 
to do so would inevitably have raised awkward ethical questions for him. Nevertheless, the 
fact should be remembered: the events, whose structure, he notes, is closely related to that of the 
narrative, cannot be assumed to be real events at all, since the ‘events’ of every theft that he 
describes are entirely mediated through the narrative itself. They are simply elements in the 
rhetoric of eghoismos. The real events are unreachable, since there is a heavy veil of self- 
presentation (added ‘pepper’, as Glendiots readily admit) — and generally the passage of 
decades — between them and the ethnographer. 

What is being analysed here is not so much the poetics of manhood but the rhetoric of 
manhood. According to their own rhetoric, Glendiot shepherds steal in order to make friends 


2 There is much that indicates to me that the word had a comparable significance in antiquity: its regular 
appearance in tragedy (e.g. Aeschylus, Agamemnon 218, 1042, 1071) is certainly suggestive. However, this 
is not the place to explore such a possibility. 
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(Herzfeld notes that, whereas the Glendiot excuse for theft is ‘hunger’, their explanation is to 
gain their victims’ admiration and, eventually, alliance [p.22]. Those who are parents will be 
familiar with the distinction between excuses and explanations, but usually find it 
unconvincing). The ideal is that young shepherds negotiate their own personal worth by their 
daring in raiding shepherds with an already well-established reputation for fierceness in 
maintaining their flock and their social worth. The older shepherd is then expected to 
recognise the social worth of the younger and to enter into a friendship relationship with him, 
so that neither will steal from the other in future. By contrast, to raid a shepherd of inferior 
social worth or with little ability to retaliate would have little simasia in Glendiot terms. 
Moreover, Glendiot rhetoric emphasises that they do not steal from covillagers — their 
eghoismos is directed outwards, as it were, against sheep and goat owners from other 
communities. The narrators in all the stock-stealing narratives that Herzfeld so engagingly 
translates verbatim portray themselves as abiding strictly by these rules, thus enhancing their 
own moral and social worth. Nevertheless, there are constant references to others who steal 
from covillagers, who incessantly steal from socially inferior shepherds until the latter are 
driven to the wall, or who break the ‘rules’ of ‘correct’? stock-raiding in various other ways. But 
of course no one admits to such socially ‘incorrect? behaviour, despite its regular occurrence. 
No reason is given for why these rules should be so regularly broken: in Herzfeld’s terms, why 
such actions without simasia should be so common. 

Here we return to the practicalities of pastoralism. Pastoralists must balance flock 
sizes with available grazing resources. Failure to do so would lead to an inadequate plane of 
nutrition among the animals and consequently a dramatic drop in yields of milk, which is the 
primary product of Greek shepherding. Increasing the size of one’s flock is often only possible 
through successful competition with other flock-owners. Aggressiveness is therefore a 
necessary element in seeing off attempts to ‘poach’ on one’s own grazing resources — and even 
more necessary if one wishes to ‘poach’ with impunity on the resources of others. As has been 
documented elsewhere in Greece (Koster 1977; Koster & Forbes in press; Koster & Koster 1976) 
shepherds are primarily in economic competition with other shepherds for grazing resources: 
impinging too overtly on another’s grazing resource endangers that shepherd’s livelihood, 
and can lead to direct and very physical action by the aggrieved party. 

Placed in its proper economic and ecological context, Herzfeld’s expositions on 
Glendiot sheep-stealing can be seen as a significant contribution to the considerable body of 
ethnographic literature on epideiktic display behaviour. This latter point of view emphasises 
the way in which much violent behaviour, including ‘primitive’ warfare (and, I would 
strongly suspect, hoplite warfare as well), is part of a series of culturally-defined stages of 
escalating ferocity, and contains a major element of display. Human epideiktic display 
behaviour therefore serves a purpose not unlike that of bird-song or the calling behaviours of 
some non-human primate troops, in that it has the effect of indicating each party’s maximum 
possible strength, and serves to maintain or adjust territorial boundaries, including grazing 
‘territories’. Successful low-violence displays of a party’s strength discourage (though cannot 
eliminate) greater levels of violence, which would be much more disruptive to the normal 
activities necessary to economic and social life. Sheep-stealing is an important way of testing 
other shepherd’s aggressiveness and ability to compete successfully, and of indicating one’s 
own aggressiveness. Significantly, the normal response to thefts of one’s animals is counter- 
theft: few of the narratives mention physical aggression by an aggrieved party, although the 
fear of escalation to homicide exists in extreme cases (p.183). 

Glendiots themselves show at least a partial understanding of the epideiktic nature of 
stock-theft. One argument specifically advanced by them for the continued stealing from 
lowland Cretans is to maintain the status quo in which Glendiots exploit rented lowland 
grazing at considerable distances from their village during the winter months. They argue 
that if stock-thefts from lowlanders were to cease, lowlanders would then decide it was worth- 
while to build up their own flocks, and there would then be no more winter grazing for 
highland shepherds to exploit. 
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Conversely, the rhetoric of not stealing from covillagers, and of stealing only by 
weaker or younger shepherds from stronger, helps to maintain social stability within the 
community. In actuality the greatest competition for grazing resources is between shepherds 
from the same village (cf. Koster & Koster 1976), and the greatest actual chance of expanding 
one’s own grazing territory, and flock, is at the expense of those least able to retaliate. To admit 
these facts publicly as part of community ideology could easily lead to a break-down of social 
order: hence the veneer of the rhetoric of proper sheep-stealing behaviour. Yet the actualities of 
competition and the possibilities of flock expansion explain why the ‘rules’ of ‘correct’ raiding 
seem to be broken so regularly. Herzfeld has no explanation for such ‘breaches’ of the rules 
from an ideological point of view. 

Despite appearances, however, there is much common ground between the more 
materialistic, human ecological, approach to stock-raiding that I am taking here, and 
Herzfeld’s approach. From both standpoints, the primary effect of traditional Glendiot stock- 
raiding is information-communication. Herzfeld would doubtless argue that the primary 
message is the worth of the parties concerned, whereas the human ecological viewpoint would 
see the level of sheep-stealing as an indicator of competition for grazing. Neither viewpoint is 
‘wrong’, but I would argue that the ecological approach has perhaps the greater explanatory 
power. 

Herzfeld also notes that animal theft is now on the decline. He attributes this fact to the 
penetration of the traditional ‘eccentric’ ideology of Glendi by official values and goals, and 
the integration of the village into the wider economic system. Nevertheless, much of the old 
ideology seems to survive intact: why is the traditional form of theft fading despite the fact that 
the rhetoric of ‘hunger’ (used to exonerate both the practitioners of traditional thefts in the past 
and the new ‘commercialised’ version) remains evergreen? The answer probably lies in 
Herzfeld’s admission that shepherding itself is on the decline. There is thus less competition 
for grazing resources, and, from a human ecological viewpoint, decline in animal theft can 
therefore be considered a consequence of this fact. 


I have argued above that it is important to see the self-presentation documented in this 
book in terms of rhetoric rather than poetics. By allying the concept of rhetoric with the 
peculiarly Greek concept of time, we find other intriguing structures emerging from the 
shadows in this work. Herzfeld neatly sums up some important aspects of the view of time: 
‘Life is regarded as a barren stretch of time, a blank page on which the genuine poet of his own 
manhood must write as engaging an account as he can’ (pp.45-6). 

The present, moreover, is what takes centre stage. To most Greek villagers, the future 
exists, but is hazy and unknowable (cf. Aeschylus, Agamemnon 251-3). The past is 
foreshortened: specific events or personalities older than one’s own grandparents are almost 
entirely forgotten. We are dealing with an essentially orally-based society in which the 
remembrance of most individuals vanishes with the death of their grandchildren. What is 
significant here is that most of the sheep-stealing narratives presented by Herzfeld are said to 
have happened long ago. They are very largely the products of old men, many of them possibly 
in their (anec)dotage, recalling youthful exploits (again cf. Iliad 11.669-709). Apart from 
warning us not to apply too much weight to the reality of the events described, two further 
considerations need emphasis. 

First, the majority of these narratives are the product of men visiting the author’s house 
for the specific purpose of telling things to the anthropologist. As the author rightly stresses, the 
‘audience’ and its reaction is an important factor in all instances where self-presentation is 
concerned. In this case, the audience is the anthropologist alone: there is no ‘control’ over the 
narrator’s performance by those who know him best. Moreover, in view of the largely orally- 
based nature of Greek village society and the relatively short time that people are remembered 
after their deaths, the act of having the anthropologist record the story permanently has 
considerable significance. My Peloponnesian village friends were fascinated by the idea that 
I ‘took them to America’ (or England) when I published anything about their lives, particularly 
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if I had photographs of them used as illustrations. I do not think it is too fanciful to see these 
visits to the author’s house as attempts by old men to maintain the memory of the mark they 
had made on time beyond the period normally allotted to orally-based memory, by having it 
recorded in more concrete form. 

Secondly, the time-lapse between supposed events and their telling suggests that what 
gives simasia to these narratives/events is the very passage of time itself (indeed, from the point 
of view of time-lapse and subject-matter alone they might count as mini-epics). It is surely 
significant that no Glendiot shepherds came to Herzfeld to tell of their exploits newly completed. 
The suggestion that the lapse of time imparts simasia is supported by other aspects of Glendiot 
life which Herzfeld highlights. In his discussion of scapulomancy he stresses that the practice is 
not a method of predicting the future. Rather, it is said to inform shepherds of events already 
taking place unbeknownst to them. There is always doubt about the accuracy of a ‘reading’ of a 
scapula at the time it occurs. Its correctness can only be judged with the knowledge of hindsight. 
In other words, it is the passage of time which gives simasia to the reading. 

Similarly, the villagers’ segmentary model of their world, says Herzfeld, is 
unambiguous. Yet it does not. serve as a model for predicting what their actions will be in the 
future. ‘On the contrary, it is a conceptual and rhetorical tool for defending one’s actions...” 
(p.84: emphasis mine). In other words, the segmentary model is used to give simasia to past 
actions, not present or future ones (cf. the rhetorical device of hunger in the Turkish period to 
exculpate the practice of animal theft). 

The Glendiot view of fate, too, is not a predictor of the future, neither does it express 
present events. Instead, it also is a rhetorical device used to give simasia to past events. Hence 
the same event may be presented by one person or group as the direct responsibility of an 
individual while an opposing individual or group may explain it in terms of fate. ‘The writ of 
fate can only be read retrospectively . . . but it is precisely this quality of the cosmological 
framework that makes it so amenable to negotiation and variable reading (p.87). 


Finally, a small niggle. Chapter 4 (‘Idioms of contest’) contains an excellent 
discussion of the way in which mandinadhes (rhyming couplets, distichs) are used in the 
competitive display of eghoismos, and a number of very amusing and clever examples are 
quoted (parenthetically we should note that here, too, the passage of time is what imparts 
simasia to these manifestations of self-hood: ‘the best evidence of which texts are thought to 
have the greatest significance may be the extent to which they are remembered’ [p.141)). 
Herzfeld notes that ‘much of the mandinadha humor is sexual’ (p.146), yet fails to bring out the 
sexual simasia inherent in those that he discusses. 

Mandinadhes are essentially a male occupation. However, occasionally, women 
compete with men. One woman in her mandinadha describes her male opponent as a 
‘stinking sardine’. No attempt is made to draw the reader’s attention to the insinuated 
comparison of this small, thin, flaccid and smelly fish with the opponent’s most obvious aspect 
of his male self-hood ~ his penis (elsewhere in Greece the hand-action which goes with a 
man’s observation ‘I’ve grown old’ is to hold the hand and fingers horizontal, but with the 
middle finger drooping down). The man then replies to this woman who is taking on a male 
prerogative in undertaking a mandinadha contest that she is ‘putting out onions’ (Byd¢w is the 
3 There is, I believe, something here of relevance to the understanding of certain aspects of Homeric epic. 
The ‘wrath’ of Achilles should perhaps be seen as the performance of his eghoismos on an epic scale: its 
cause, after all, was Agamemnon’s slight to that sense of amour propre. Achilles’ performance of his 
eghoismos could then be seen in Herzfeld’s terms as his writing (speaking metaphorically) as engaging an 
account of his manhood on a blank space of present time as possible. Iliad 9.411-16 sets out Achilles’ choices: 
stay at Troy and his memory will be everlasting, or go home and live a long life and be forgotten, like other 
men. The successful performance of his eghoismos means that he did not suffer the fate of ordinary men in 
an orally-based society, who are forgotten beyond two generations or so: instead his behaviour becomes 
celebrated as the focus of an epic poem. Similarly in Odyssey 24, 93-4, Agamemnon in Hades tells Achilles 
that death did not destroy his glory: he will be honoured for ever. 
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normal verb used when children grow teeth, or plants put out shoots, although Herzfeld’s 
translation of it as ‘take out’ would be the first meaning in a dictionary). No one who has 
witnessed, as part of the heavily sexual badinage of a Greek wedding, a woman running about 
holding two onions to her dress as make-believe testicles can have any doubt of the 
significance of a woman ‘putting out onions’! The implied criticism of a mere woman 
trespassing on male territory is further emphasised by the man who continues: ‘maimouni: 
who taught you to make up mandinadhes?’. Maimouni is an Aristophanic-style word made up 
from the term maimou (‘monkey’) — usually used to admonish naughty children — and 
mouni (‘vagina’). None of this important simasia is brought out in the book. 

Elsewhere Herzfeld notes a verse satirising a near-dwarf. The Greek original is 
unfortunately not given in transliteration in this instance, but the author translates it to say that the 
man ‘. . . couldn’t lift it [i.e. the meat], | he could only lift everyone’s [herding] stick’ (p.147: 
Herzfeld’s interpolations). The word mangoura, which technically means a goat-herd’s crook in 
Greek, is also a normal slang word for a penis. Similarly the Greek phrase ‘lift it’ is normal slang 
for an erection. Such an observation puts the author’s claim that these verses underscore men’s love 
of meat in a rather different light! (It may also suggest that a dirty mind may be a definite asset for 
an anthropologist undertaking fieldwork in a Greek village!). 

My remarks and comments are not to be taken simply as gratuitous criticism: they are 
intended to alert the reader of this book to other ways of understanding the information 
presented in it. It is the mark of a good ethnography and a good ethnographer that the work and 
its contents can be used to support other interpretations. (Thus, Evans-Pritchard’s classic 
publications on the Nuer of Sudan have been used for a number of re-evaluations and re- 
interpretations of the original work.) The fact that the data in Herzfeld’s book will stand the 
re-interpretations presented here is a sure indication of the work’s strength. The theoretical 
approach is itself stimulating and the ethnographic documentation of the presentation of male 
self-hood is an important contribution to the ethnography of Greece in particular and the 
Mediterranean in general. That there is much here of interest that is not specifically 
highlighted can only be considered a bonus, and will inevitably broaden the potential 
readership. It is a work to which I believe the passage of time will give simasia. 
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